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ABSTRACT 


Municipal anti-socialism played a critical role in shaping wider debates over the 
growth of the state in Britain between 1873 and 1914. Municipal socialism, as 
formulated in Birmingham under the leadership of Joseph Chamberlain, provided a 
model for endeavors that sought efficiency and collective benefit through public 
management of services including gas and water. Municipal anti-socialists contended 
that, particularly when expanded beyond gas and water, municipal socialism fueled 
increasing debt and tax rates, pandered to the demands of public workers, and became 
economically inefficient and resistant to innovation. Municipal anti-socialists refined 
their arguments in the 1890s and gave support to the minority ‘Moderate’ party on the 
London County Council (LCC), which sought to disrupt the municipal program of the 
majority ‘Progressive’ party. The Liberal parliamentary victory of 1906 temporarily put 
municipal anti-socialists on the defensive. However, they worked to secure the victory of 
the Moderates, now renamed the ‘Municipal Reformers,’ in the LCC election of 1907. 
The Municipal Reform Party restricted or discontinued some programs associated with 
municipal socialism while preserving others, demonstrating that some elements of 
municipal socialism were widely accepted by 1907. Through the anti-socialist 
organization the London Municipal Society (LMS), municipal anti-socialists also shifted 
their attention to attacking the socialism they believed implicit in ‘new Liberalism’ after 
1908. In the years before 1914, the debate over municipal socialism was affected by the 
emergence of regional as opposed to municipal economies of scale and the new fiscal 
demands placed upon local government by national authorities. By 1914, municipal anti- 
socialism had been largely absorbed into a wider anti-socialist discourse that challenged 


the growth of the state at both the local and national levels. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 


“Municipal Trading seems a very simple matter of business. Yet it is conceivable ... that the 
political struggle over it may come nearer to a civil war than any issue raised in England 
since the Reform Bill of 1832.” 

--George Bernard Shaw, 1908! 

George Bernard Shaw’s astute, perhaps exaggerated, assessment of the battle over 

municipal socialism suggests that municipal activity bore critically on political, financial, and 
economic debates in Britain in the early twentieth century. Often referred to as municipal 
trading, municipal socialism was the local ownership and administration of public services 
generally considered necessary to the health and well-being of a community.” It was 
predicated on the belief that public ownership and/or administration of particular services, 
such as gas and water, provided the best means of ensuring that the health, social, and 
economic benefits of a particular service were directed to the residents of a community rather 
than to a select group of capitalist investors. Municipal socialism was recognized by British 
intellectuals, politicians, and economists as a fundamental component in the growth of the 


state in the years between 1880 and 1914.° It permeated discussions of the proper balance 


between individual and collective interests, the extent and nature of social and administrative 


' George Bernard Shaw, The Common-Sense of Municipal Trading (New York: John Lane Company, 1911), 1. 

* The definitions of municipal trading and municipal socialism do appear to be interwoven in the literature of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some possible distinctions are addressed in Chapter Three. 

3 Assessments of political theory and discourse in Britain have often remarked upon the apparent absence 
of a conceptual use of the term ‘the state.’ Political dialogue has seemed, rather, to make use of functional 
or institutional terms including ‘crown,’ ‘government,’ and ‘Parliament.’ However, in the late nineteenth 
century, a variety of intellectuals, social reformers and politicians began to refer to the state to describe the 
powers and responsibilities associated with collective and administrative measures. Though the term 
‘government’ may well have been more recognizable to mid-Victorians, it appears that ‘the state’ came to 
be associated with a number of the characteristics of the growth of British government in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. See James Meadowcroft, Conceptualizing the State: Innovation and Dispute 
in British Political Thought, 1880-1914 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995). 
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reform, and the efficiency and remuneration that could be expected from public as opposed to 
private enterprise. 

Debates over municipal socialism were an important part of the contested growth of 
the British state. Municipal endeavor was propelled by rapid urbanization, a demand for the 
alleviation of unsanitary and crowded living conditions, greater technological innovation in 
the production and delivery of energy resources, and an increase in the administrative 
sophistication of public and private enterprises. In turn, arguments against municipal 
socialism were sparked by concerns regarding the likelihood of inefficient and uncompetitive 
public administration, the probability that high costs would be passed on to local ratepayers’, 
and threats to personal, political, and economic liberties. From their beginnings in the 
nineteenth century, battles over municipal socialism reached their peak between 1900 and 
1907, and then became less prominent in discussions of politics and policy for most of the 
twentieth century. 

This dissertation analyzes the development and deployment of arguments against 
municipal socialism -- arguments considered part of a broader ‘anti-socialist? movement at 
the opening of the twentieth century. It addresses four issues: the emergence of municipal 
socialism in Birmingham in the 1870s and the impact of Joseph Chamberlain; the nature of 
the arguments against municipal socialism in the 1880s and 1890s; the place of these 
arguments in the battle over politics and policy in London in the 1890s and early 1900s; and, 
the role of these same arguments in the broader battle over the growth of the state and the 


politics of the Conservative Party before 1914. Scholarship on Joseph Chamberlain is 


* The term ‘rates’ generally designates taxes at the local level in Britain. 
° Herman Finer notes the decline in the fervency of debates over municipal socialism. See Finer, Municipal 
Trading: A Study in Public Administration (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1941), 17. 
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widespread, but no comprehensive study of the emergence of anti-socialism at the municipal 
level — ‘municipal anti-socialism’ -- appears to exist.° Thus, the primary purpose of this 
dissertation is to provide a foundation for an historical understanding of the emergence of 
municipal anti-socialism rather than to engage alternative interpretations. 

The dissertation will conclude that at the turn of the twentieth century municipal anti- 
socialism reflected a continuing faith in the /aissez-faire marketplace and a suspicion of the 
corrupting influence of the state. As such, it was a critical component of the wider ‘anti- 
socialist? movement in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and helped to shape 
the platform of the Conservative Party as the protector of landed and commercial interests. 

In addition, the dissertation suggests that the arguments of both supporters and opponents of 
municipal socialism were profoundly affected by changing expectations regarding the role of 
municipalities, technological and administrative changes that altered understandings of the 
value of municipal enterprise, and new concerns regarding ‘efficiency’ in the early twentieth 
century. Municipal controversy was thus closely bound to questions of governance at the 
national level. 

Municipal socialism was rooted in the reformist tradition of nineteenth-century 
Britain. While the major nations of continental Europe grappled with the potentially violent 
consequences of political radicalism, Britain’s ruling elites demonstrated an ability to absorb 


radical impulses through measured concessions that countered social, economic, and political 


° Among other historians contributing to the literature on municipal socialism and its opponents, the term 
‘municipal anti-socialism’ does not appear to be used as a conscious descriptor for organized opposition to 
municipal socialism. Instead, ‘anti-municipal’ seems the most common substitute. [See, for example, Sue 
Lawrence “[Conference Report: Municipal Socialism],” Bulletin of the Society for the Study of Labour History 
51,3 (1986): 7.] Despite the risks of using a term that may suggest too strongly the presence of a particular 
ideology, ‘municipal anti-socialism’ avoids the risk of suggesting that anti-socialists at the local level 
demonstrated a fundamental opposition to municipal government, itself — an opinion that was rarely, if ever, 
present. 
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corruption and injustice. Under the terms of the Reform Act of 1832, Parliament rationalized 
representation in the House of Commons and expanded suffrage to many middle class males’ 
In addition, it initiated several reforms that sought to root out corruption and overcome the 
dysfunctions of the eighteenth-century constitution.* Among the most important of these 
were the Poor Law Act of 1834, which streamlined administration of local poor relief, and 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, which established 178 reformed municipal 
corporations in England and Wales.’ The Municipal Corporations Act, in particular, helped 
to lay the base for the later development of municipal socialism by replacing small cliques of 
corrupt officials with mayors and popularly-elected town councils. The ability of the British 
constitution to withstand radical political impulses was tested with the ‘Chartist’ movement 
between 1837 and 1848 which sought, among other reforms, universal manhood suffrage and 
equal electoral districts. Frustrated by their lack of political and economic power, some 
Chartists did demonstrate a propensity to violence, but in the end failed to maintain a mass 
following when Parliament rejected the terms of the ‘Charter.’!° 

By mid-century, Britain had embarked upon a new era predicated on ensuring 
individual political and economic freedom broadly emphasized under the terms of European 


liberalism. Liberalism was founded upon the accepted right of the individual to freely 


™ The Second and Third Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884 continued to extend the vote. By 1884, a majority of the 
male population had received the vote, and by 1918 near universal male suffrage was in place. Female suffrage 
was granted in two stages beginning in 1918. It was not until 1928 that women received the right to vote on the 
same terms as men. 

* These reforms of the early 1830s were carried out by a largely ‘Whig’ Government. The ‘Whigs’ and the 
‘Tories’ were the two major political groupings in early nineteenth-century Britain. There was little formal party 
organization in Britain until the late nineteenth century, and the two groups were bound together by a shifting 
amalgam of personal connections and political interests. However, in the early 1830s, the Whig Party took up 
the mantle of political and administrative reform against the Tory Party. Soon to be known as the ‘Conservative 
Party,’ the Tories remained the preserve of aristocratic landlords and protectors of the Anglican Church. 

° KB. Smellie, A History of Local Government, rev’d ed. (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1968), 31. 
'° See Edward Royle, Revolutionary Britannia? Reflections on the threat of revolution in Britain, 1789-1848 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2000). 
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employ his property, services, and labor in the marketplace without the arbitrary interference 
of the State.'' The acceptance of liberalism coincided with the unparalleled economic and 
industrial expansion of Britain at mid-century, a process that created both vast new urban 
industrial areas and an economic empire extending across the globe. The hallmark of this 
period of expansion was the elimination of the ‘Corn Laws’ in 1846. Established to protect 
agricultural interests, the Corn Laws taxed imported grain, kept food prices elevated, and 
forced industry to pay higher wages. By the mid-1840s, the laws came under attack from a 
number of quarters. A reformist government worked to ensure they were abolished, thereby 
marking the opening of the era of free trade in Britain. 

For most of the nineteenth-century both central government officials and MPs 
remained committed to the strictures of liberal finance and economics, which included 
minimal state interference, taxation only to fund defense and select civil services, and the 
protection of /aissez-faire in commerce and industry. Debts accumulated in wartime were to 
be paid off as soon as possible. Indeed, fiscal orthodoxy largely held firm. Spending at the 
national level declined from the end of the Napoleonic wars until mid-century, at which time 
it did begin to rise, but remained approximately equal to or even less than 11 percent of 
GNP." In addition, though national debt increased during wartime, it declined as a 
proportion of central government expenditure and was paid down in absolute terms during 
years of peace. Local governing bodies remained wedded to much the same fiscal frugality. 
The Poor Law Act of 1834 was focused upon reducing the costs of a system that many had 


said was overly generous at the opening of the century. For their part, the members of local 


'' In this dissertation, ‘liberal’ and ‘liberalism’ refer to general intellectual and political affairs, while 
‘Liberal’ and ‘Liberalism’ refer to Britain’s Liberal Party. 

'2 Alan T. Peacock and Jack Wiseman, The Growth of Public Expenditure in the United Kingdom 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), 35-37. 
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town councils rarely ventured beyond the maintenance of primitive infrastructures for fear of 
being called to account by local ratepayers. 

Yet, even during liberalism’s mid-Victorian heyday, there were tensions between the 
principle of minimal government and the desire to legislate against the worst effects of 
industrialization. Mid-Victorian principles of individual self-help co-existed with moral 
indignation at the living and working conditions fostered by /aissez-faire.'* Charitable and 
philanthropic missions mobilized to address particular abuses, but legislative change also 
established the first minimal standards to be accorded to conditions of social welfare. For 
instance, the Factory Act of 1833 (the provisions of which were extended a number of times) 
restricted child labor above ground, and the Mines Act of 1842 prohibited all female and 
young male employment underground. 

One of the most important movements associated with the reform of industrial 
conditions, and one which was to have important effects for local government, came with 
Edwin Chadwick’s Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of Great 
Britain.'* In 1842, this report chronicled the terrible sanitary conditions that prevailed in 
many towns and included depictions of streets without sewers, impure water, and tenements 
with cramped housing that blocked the free-flow of air. Chadwick argued in favor of the 
creation of sanitation authorities that would see to the proper provision of fresh water and 


sanitation in all communities. His proposals were seen by many as heavy-handed, but 


'? See K. Theodore Hoppen, The Mid-Victorian Generation, 1846-1886 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998). 
"* Great Britain. Poor Law Commissioners. Report to Her Majesty's principal secretary of state for the Home 
department, from the Poor law commissioners on an inquiry into the sanitary condition of the labouring 
population of Great Britain [London: H.M. Stationery Office (W. Clowes and Sons), 1842]. 
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represented trend in which moral and health concerns were fostering a turn toward 
administrative centralism in Britain.'° 

These infringements of unfettered /aissez-faire were an example of the pressure for 
reformist legislation that ultimately challenged the very nature of British liberalism in the late 
nineteenth century. Tension between the desire to continue emphasizing individual endeavor 
and the desire to ensure the protection of the community was emerging within political and 
policy-related debate. After 1848, the pre-eminent liberal philosopher John Stuart Mill 
became increasing attuned to the difficulties of workers within the capitalist system.'° Local 
government — with the particular challenge that was to be mounted by municipal socialism -- 
was one of the most important arenas in which the struggles between the opposing ideals of 
individual and community were to be played out. 

The first steps toward municipal socialism were taken in the 1830s and 1840s as local 
political bodies, which had been interested in keeping rates low, became overwhelmed by 
crowded dwellings and urban squalor in a new era of industrialization. In most cases, town 
councils had left provision of gas and water to private companies, whose infrastructure left 
many un-served and whose rates were sometimes beyond the capability of working-class 
families to pay. Indeed, liberal principles dictated that government should be left small so 
that businesses might work freely to make use of available labor, provide new goods and 
services, and make a healthy profit. Nonetheless, reformers soon noted that natural 


monopolies — particularly in the areas of sanitation, water, and gas — meant that free 


'S See David Roberts, Victorian Origins of the British Welfare State (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1960). 
'® See Jose Harris “Mill, John Stuart (1806-1873),” in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, ed. H.C.G. 
Matthew and Brian Harrison (Oxford: OUP, 2004), http:/Avwww.oxforddnb.com/view/article/18711 (accessed, 
April 1, 2006. 
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competition could not exist. If the interests of the community in health and sanitation were to 
be served, local governments must take charge of building and maintaining infrastructure. 

Beginning with municipal gas and water, local governments established control over 
a number of basic services. Early provisions for government intervention were rarely 
associated with socialism, and the undertakings received the general support of communities’ 
middle-classes as natural efforts to provide the healthy conditions that private enterprise and 
previously weak local administration had failed to provide. The terms under which early 
municipal powers over gas and water were established came largely through private bills 
passed in Parliament. By the 1870s, municipal reform had affected most cities of industrial 
Britain. The zeal of the ‘civic gospel’ in Glasgow showed that an enthusiasm for moral and 
administrative reform had emerged among Britain’s middle classes." 

In Birmingham, the radical Liberal mayor Joseph Chamberlain took charge of a 
reformist town council and initiated municipal purchase of both the local gas and water 
works. His takeover of the gas works was justified largely in terms of generating business 
efficiency, while the creation of a public water works responded to health and moral 
concerns. By 1875, he was ready to begin the process of building a thoroughfare through the 
congested central districts of Birmingham. Under the terms of the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act of 1875 (Cross Act), property rights were breeched to allow for 
the compulsory purchase of land by local authorities who sought improvement in towns. 

Britain entered a period of relative economic depression at the end of the 1870s and 


reformers suggested that new measures must be taken to alleviate the distress of both urban 


'7 «Civic gospel’ denotes the religiously-inspired movement to engage reform in the civic arena as a means of 
doing God’s work on earth. It had an important impact in Glasgow and Birmingham and was a precursor to 
municipal socialism. See Chapter Two. 
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and rural workers. Among the earliest of reformers was the American journalist and 
economist Henry George, who argued in Progress and Poverty that the money which accrued 
to landowners through rent swallowed up gains in production and left wages and interest 
depressed.'* A policy of taxing away the economic rent in land, in which a landowner had 
not invested his own labor, would end the benefits that accrued to those who maintained the 
monopoly of land and open the door to economic prosperity for those who labored. 
Moreover, earnings collected through such a tax would provide a reservoir of money for 
governmental responsibilities and eliminate the need for other debilitating taxes on capital.’ 
George’s ideas were identified as a dangerous type of radicalism by many among the landed 
classes within Britain who were concerned that their rights in property were threatened.”° 
However, George himself remained a convinced capitalist, suggesting that the elimination of 
the monopoly in land would open the door to capitalist investment that would raise the wages 
of the laboring class and obviate the need for government-directed socialism. 

Socialism, for British observers in the early 1880s, was the vague but widely 
understood idea that public (rather than private) control over the organization and distribution 
of property, productive resources and goods could overcome the inequality and injustice 
created by the industrial and capitalist systems. Socialist ideas had manifested themselves in 
the vague pronouncements of early nineteenth-century thinkers, but been given somewhat 
greater practical effect by Robert Owen, the Scottish industrialist, in the 1820s. Owen 
established model communities at his cotton mills that focused on education and cooperation. 


He later sought to establish a national trade union movement in the mid-1830s. Owen’s 


'§ See Henry George, Progress and Poverty (San Francisco: W.M. Hinton and Co., 1879; reprint; New York: 
Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 1940). 


19 . 
Ibid., 456. 
?° See Duke of Argyll, “The Prophet of San Francisco,” Nineteenth Century 15 (April 1884): 537-558. 
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efforts achieved no long-term success, and despite the emergence of a number of socialist 
thinkers in France at mid-century, it was Karl Marx who did the most to bring structure to 
socialist ideas in the nineteenth century. Marx argued that history was shaped by the class 
struggle and that the current struggles of workers against their employers would end with an 
overthrow of the capitalist system (perhaps violently) and the creation of a socialist state in 
which the means of production were owned collectively. 

Both Marx’s conclusions regarding the capitalist system and theories of political 
economy were the result of his experiences in Britain. Yet, though the International Working 
Men’s Association was formed in London in 1864, socialism failed to penetrate the British 
trade union movement. Britain’s foremost Marxist critic was Henry Hyndman who, 
emerging from a Conservative background and taking up journalism, engaged the prospect of 
class revolution and popularized Marx’s ideas in The Text-Book of Democracy. England for 
All?! Hyndman, however, failed to draw much support among the working classes and was 
even alienated from Marx who was upset that Hyndman had not given him proper credit in 
his book.” In the late nineteenth century, the prospect of revolutionary socialism was much 
more closely identified with political radicalism in continental Europe than in Britain. 

British socialism drew from diffuse roots that generally eschewed the revolution 
Marx anticipated. For instance, William Morris, besides having led a reaction against 
Victorian art and design, argued for a socialist ideal that would recreate the individual 
craftsmanship and self-reliance of a mythical medieval world.”? He had worked with 


Hyndman for a time, but been turned off by the idea of “scientific socialism.” Demonstrating 


7! H.M. Hyndman, The Text-Book of Democracy: England for All (London: E.W. Allen, 1881). 

* See, in particular, the description of relations between Marx and Hyndman provided by M. Beer, 4 History of 
British Socialism, Vol, 2, 227-230. 

*° See E.P. Thompson, William Morris, Romantic to Revolutionary (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1961). 
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what seemed a British penchant for avoiding ideological imperatives, he argued, “I do not 
know what Marx’s theory of value is, and I’m damned if I want to know.””* Later, the 
journalist Robert Blatchford made a popular appeal for socialism arguing in plain, but non- 
violent, language that the fundamental bases of society were unjust.”° 

The most influential group among Britain’s social reformers were the Fabians who, 
taking their name from the Roman general Fabius Cunctator, argued that existing 
mechanisms of government could be used to bring about socialism without revolution.”° 
Never more than a handful of prominent intellectuals, including Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
George Bernard Shaw, and Graham Wallas, the Fabians nevertheless exercised an important 
influence on the underpinnings of twentieth-century British socialism. They believed that by 
seeking influence with prominent politicians of both of Britain’s major political parties, and 
working with private organizations, they could bring about legislation that would eventually 
create economic equality in Britain. Such legislation, they believed, must be aimed at 
eliminating poverty and bringing industrial production under the control of a democratic 
state. The Webbs emphasized the collection of statistical information and the careful 
argument for socialist administration on scientific lines. Britain’s tradition of democratic 
expansion and reformist legislation, they suggested, provided a natural route to socialism.”’ 

Britain’s major political parties, the Liberals and the Conservatives, each engaged 
and rejected some elements of the socialist ideal as they grappled with creating practical 
legislation in a democratic era. The Liberal Party, since mid-century, had aligned itself with 
** Walter Arnstein, Britain Yesterday and Today, 1830 to the Present, 184. 
5 See Robert Blatchford, Merrie England (1894; reprint, New York: Monthly Review Press, 1966). 


*° Fabius Cunctator’s tactics of delay gave Rome time to prepare before confronting Hannibal in the Second 


Punic War (218-201 BCE). 
77 An excellent overview of the development of socialism in Britain is provided in Keith Laybourn, The Rise of 


Socialism in Britain, 1881-195] (Gloucestershire: Sutton Publishing Ltd., 1997). 
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the forces of democratic and administrative reform. It absorbed the reformist tradition and 
some of the personnel of the old Whig Party, and garnered support from Britain’s middle 
classes (particularly non-conformist groups) as well as various representatives of an 
emerging working class. Politically it mirrored, but did not replicate, trends within the wider 
European liberal tradition. The tradition of administrative and social reform, as well as the 
desire to maintain the support of recently enfranchised portions of the middle and working 
classes, made the Liberal Party the home of many proponents of municipal socialism in the 
late nineteenth century. Many of them closely identified themselves with the ‘Radical’ wing 
of the party, which championed the continued expansion of democracy and sought to 
challenge remaining aristocratic and landed privilege within Britain. The presence of these 
nascent socialists and Radicals often rested uneasily with older, ‘Whiggish’ supporters of 
laissez-faire and minimal government. 

Against the Liberals, stood the Conservative Party, which had emerged in the 1830s 
as the protector of society against radical innovation, and the defender of traditional landed 
interests as well as the monarchy and the Church of England. After mid-century, the 
Conservatives increasingly saw themselves as the defenders of the rights of the individual 
against a Liberal Party that had become too amenable to state expansion. That legislation and 
policy choices by late century seemed predicated on state expansion worried many; thus, 
opponents of socialism, and more particularly municipal socialism, found a natural home 
within the party. An important strand of Conservative thought — often identified simply as 


“Tory democracy’ — periodically manifested itself and emphasized the role of the 
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Conservative Party as the ‘protector’ of laborers and the poor.® Though it suggested that 
Conservative-backed protectionist legislation was a moral duty, ‘Tory democracy’ intersected 
with the Conservative need to offer constructive policy changes that would gain the support 
of a broadening electorate. Thus, anti-socialism within the Conservative Party never meant a 
dogmatic stance against the expansion of the state. By 1883, even Conservative Prime 
Minister Lord Salisbury — later a vocal opponent of municipal socialism -- was questioning 
what the state might legitimately do to improve housing conditions for the poor.”? 

Even if its roots lay in reform rather than outright socialism, many observers believed 
that the expansion of municipal authority — aptly demonstrated in Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham -- was part and parcel of the rise of a more ‘socialistic’ British state. And, 
Chamberlain’s rhetoric seemed to reinforce this. In 1876, he had transferred his zeal for 
reform to the national level when he stood for Parliament and became the foremost 
spokesman of Radical Liberalism in England. His social and religious background — 
industrialist and non-conformist — was in many ways reflective of those who had traditionally 
supported the Liberal Party.*° Yet, he worried many of his colleagues in both parties. After 
Lord Salisbury’s 1883 call for the improvement of urban housing, Chamberlain attacked the 
lack of responsibility among landowners, and highlighted the need for the participation of the 


state in achieving reform. In his eyes, state efforts were critical to securing the responsibility 


*8 Elements of ‘Tory democracy’ are most often associated with Benjamin Disraeli and Randolph Churchill, the 
father of Winston Churchill. See Disraeli’s literary contributions in Coningsby; or, the New Generation 
(London: Henry Colburn, 1844), and Sybil: or, the Two Nations (London: Henry Colburn, 1845). 

” Lord Salisbury, “Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings,” National Review 2 (November 1883): 301-316. Fora 
discussion of Salisbury’s position with regard to housing see, Neil Kunze, “Lord Salisbury’s Ideas on Housing 
Reform, 1883-1885,” Canadian Journal of History 8, no. 3 (December 1973). 

*° “Non-conformist’ includes any Protestant denomination outside the Church of England. The struggle to 
remove civil and legal disabilities had originally bound non-conformists to the reformist Whig and, later, Liberal 
parties. Although most legal restrictions had been removed by the late nineteenth century, non-conformists 
continued to play a prominent role in reform movements, particularly those associated with primary education 
where the Church of England remained heavily involved in local schooling. Before embarking on a political 
career in Birmingham, Chamberlain had helped to organize the National Education League. 
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of landowners who had profited too easily from efforts to construct urban housing. He 
clearly believed that active reform was something separate from state socialism, but 
nonetheless necessary to respond to emerging demands of a more radical nature. 

The cry of distress is as yet almost inarticulate, but it will not always remain so. 

The needs of the poor are gradually finding expression; the measures proposed for 

their relief are coming under discussion. The wide circulation of such books as 

the Progress and Poverty, of Mr. Henry George, and the acceptance which his 

proposals have found among the working classes, are facts full of significance 

and warning.... The expense of making towns habitable for the toilers who dwell 

in them must be thrown on the land which their toil makes valuable and without 

any effort on the part of its owners.”*' 

Chamberlain’s rise from municipal reformer to national politician wedded the 
question of municipal reform to larger debates regarding the role of the state. Some Whig 
Liberals and Conservative politicians saw nothing less than a political apocalypse in which 
demands for change among the mass electorate would mean the expropriation of property of 
all kinds and “the diminution, if not indeed the complete destruction of personal liberty.”* 
Anti-socialism on the British political right emerged in the mid-1880s largely as a result of 
the ongoing political and intellectual battle with Chamberlain and Radical Liberalism. The 
message was as yet vague and ill-defined, but it provided a means of conceptualizing 
perceived threats to the nation including diminished property rights, an expansive state, and 
mass democracy. 

Though intellectuals on the right rarely equated Radicalism with socialism, they 


certainly felt that the first might well presage the coming of the second. For instance, in 


1884, Herbert Spencer outlined his opposition to socialism in a series of articles in the 


3! Joseph Chamberlain, “Labourers’ and Artisans’ Dwellings,” Fortnightly Review 40 (December 1, 1883): 761- 


762, 775. 
* Henry Cecil Raikes, “The Radical Programme,” National Review 6 (1885-86): 494. 
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Contemporary Review. A regular contributor to public discourse, his emphasis on 
individualism was to serve as a beacon for many of those arguing against socialism at the 
national and local levels.** He believed that a growing infatuation among legislators with the 
power of governmental administration to solve society’s problems would be contravened by 


the weaknesses of human nature. 


The socialist speculation is vitiated by an assumption like that which vitiates the 
speculations of the ‘practical’ politician. It is assumed that officialism will work 
as itis intended to work, which it never does. The machinery of Communism, 
like existing social machinery, has to be framed out of existing human nature; and 
the defects of existing human nature will generate in the one the same evils as in 
the other. The love of power, the selfishness, the injustice, the untruthfulness, 
which often in comparatively short times bring private organizations to disaster, 
will inevitably, where their effects accumulate from generation to generation, work 
evils far greater and less remediable; since vast and complex and possessed of all the 
resources, the administrative organization once developed and consolidated must 
become irresistible.*° 


Spencer wrote that members of the Liberal Party were drifting toward coercive 
legislation rather than applying simple negative restraints required to protect liberty. “I 
emphasize the reply that the liberty which a citizen enjoys is to be measured ... by the 
relative paucity of the restraints it imposes on him,” he said, adding, “So that if the present 
drift of things continues, it may by and by really happen that the Tories will be defenders of 
liberties which the Liberals, in pursuit of what they think popular welfare, trample under 
foot.?* By 1885, George Goschen, a Liberal whose discomfort with the Radicals would 
eventually drive him to the Conservatives, concluded that there was a dangerous new belief 
in the capacity of the state to undertake novel duties. “The fear of corruption is diminished 
3 These articles later went on to anchor Spencer’s, Man Versus the State, 1884. 

** For a discussion of Spencer and the ‘individualist’ thought he represented, see M.W. Taylor, Men Versus 
the State: Herbert Spencer and Late Victorian Individualism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992). 


* Herbert Spencer, “The Coming Slavery,” The Contemporary Review 45 (April 1884): 481. 
°° Herbert Spencer, Man Versus the State, in Political Writings, ed. John Offer (Cambridge: Cambridge UP: 


1994), 77, 79, 
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and opinion sets steadily in the direction of compelling public authorities to accept new 
functions and of ‘running the State,’ if I may use the expression, against private companies 
and individual enterprise,” he stated.*” 

Yet, Chamberlain continued to challenge the tenets of liberal Britain with his support 
of franchise expansion and further social change. In 1885, he embarked upon a series of 
speaking engagements which championed the plight of new working-class voters against the 
aristocracy. The rhetoric of his “unauthorized campaign” called upon the state to respond to 
the demands of its new constituency and to chasten the rights of property — a position that his 
critics soon argued came close to the type of social revolution advocated by socialists. 
Chamberlain’s ideas were outlined in the publication The Radical Programme within which 
he lauded the accomplishments of recent municipal endeavor and argued for an expansion of 
its scope. Although he did not discuss the proper role of municipal government in 
administering public services, he supported its potential. In answer to the critiques of his 
detractors that his efforts were indeed socialism, he wrote: 

If it be said that this is communism, the answer is that it is not. If it be said that it 

is legislation of a socialist tendency, the impeachment may readily be admitted... The 

socialistic measures now contemplated would preserve in their normal vigour and 

freshness all the individual activities of English citizenship, and would do nothing 
more spoliatory than tax — if and in what degree necessary — aggregations of wealth 
for the good of the community.*® 

Chamberlain, however, became a central player in a fundamental shift in the political 
balance within Britain. In 1885, the Liberal leader William Gladstone threw his support 


behind the movement for Irish ‘Home Rule’ (domestic self-government in Ireland) and lost 


the support of approximately 93 Whig and moderate Liberals who began to vote in alignment 


>” Goschen, “Since 1880,” Nineteenth Century 17 (April 1885): 728. 
*8 Joseph Chamberlain, The Radical Programme (London: Chapman and Hall, 1885): 13. 
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